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In the early part of the thirteenth century the manor 
of Hampton Court became the property of the powerful 
community of military ecclesiastics, the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. From the prior of 
this order a lease of the place was obtained, about the 
year 1515, by. the famous Wolsey, already Archbishop 
of York, Lord High Chancellor of England, Cardinal, 
Legate 4 latere, and rapidly mounting to the zenith 
of his greatness. The palace.of Hampton Court owes 
its origin to this lordly spirit :— 
“* He was a man 


Of an unbounded stomach, even ranking 

Himself with princes.” se 
In projecting this monument of his taste and splendour, 
he might be said to aim at over-topping even his royal 


master. Numerous as then were the residences of the 
King of England, there was no one—neither Windsor, 
nor Richmond, nor Eltham, nor Greenwich, nor White- 
hall, nor St. James’s—that could vie with the magnifi- 
cence of that which was rising under the hand of Wolsey. 
The daring projector was soon made to feel the impru- 
dence of which he had been guilty. ‘The structure, we 
are told, excited great envy at court, and Wolsey was 
asked by Henry himself what he meant by building a 
house so much finer than any of the royal palaces. The 
aspiring minister, thus suddenly and sharply reminded 
of whose breath he was the creature, had only one. part 
to take: he replied to his majesty’s question, that it was 
not fer himself he had erected such a dwelling,—that, 
‘ou, IIT, 
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if the gift might be aecepted, the palace of Hampton 
Court was intended for his sovereign. Had Henry not 
obtained his object in this easy and smooth way, he 
no doubt would have resorted to rougher means. How- 
ever, the cardinal did not go unrequited. The king took 
the palace, but “in recompense thereof,” says Stowe, 
* licensed him to lie in his manor of Richmond at his 
pleasure, and so he lay there at certain times.” 

This happened in the year 1526. The place after- 
wards became the favourite residence of Henry; and it 
has also been inhabited by many of his royal successors. 
Yet it is the name of Wolsey that still gives its chiet 
historical interest to the spot. Not one of its crowned 
possessors has left a memory within its courts and halls 
that either fills the imagination or lives in popular tra- 
dition like his. Call it genius, or only fortune, that 
lifted him to his airy height; there was a force and 
power in this man’s meteoric course, the dazzle of which 
is not yet out of the eyes of his countrymen, after the 
lapse of 300 years. What name in our old history is 
still so familiar a sound among all classes as that of 
Cardinal Wolsey? We know no other that comes near 
it in this respect, except that of Oliver Cromwell, and 
that is modern in comparison. Had these two men 
been mere ruffians, however enormous, they would not 
have been thus remembered. Story, song, and what- 
ever other modes of appeal there are from the heart of 
one age to that of another which serve to convey and 
multiply fame, all revolt from unmixed — 
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villainy. There was a lofty and soaring magnificence 
in Wolsey’s nature, which, despite of all his faults and 
vices, threw a glory around him. Nor was he probably 
without some amiable qualities, and some points that 
merited esteem from the coldest reason. The character 
drawn of him to Queen Catherine, by the “ honest 
ehronicler” Griffith, may perhaps be allowed to describe 
him with nearly as much truth as force and liveliness :— 


** This Cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely: ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 

awilling to outlive the good that did it ; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blesseduess of being little ; 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing God,” 

The palace projected and, in great part at least, 
erected by Wolsey, consisted of five quadrangles. Of 
these only two now remain, the site of the other three 
being occupied by the new buildings, forming what is 
called the Fountain Court, which were added by Sir 
Christopher Wren, in the reign of William III. Here 
are the suite of state rooms, the gallery containing the 
famous Cartoons ef Raffaelle, and the principal apart- 
ments which have been inhabited by the royal family in 
modern times; but this portion of the palace neither 


corresponds in architectural character with the ancient 
design, nor has much pretension to superior elegance in 
itself. Sir Christopher's attempts upon a Gothic ground- 
work were usually failures; his genius was wholly 


averse to the spirit of that style. In the present in- 
stance, however, nothing Gothic was thought of. King 
William wanted rather a convenient than an ornamental 
building; and the mediocrity of the performance is 
probably attributable in some respects less to the taste 
of the architect than to that of his royal master. 

The Fountain Court forms the eastern division of the 
palace. The grand front looks towards the west ; and, 
although injured in character and effect by the intro- 
duction of modern windows among the fanciful and 
picturesque forms of the original design, is still a hand- 
some elevation. The quadrangle immediately within 
the gate, called the Entrance Court, is supposed to be 
the most ancient part of the building. Here, there can 
be little doubt, we have Wolsey’s own work. The 
apartments surrounding this court are for the most part 
tenanted by private families, to whom the privilege of 
residing here is granted by the crown. It is stated in 
the Guide Books that, including servants, the number 
of persons thus lodged in the palace is not less than 700 ; 
but, judging by the deserted appearance of the place, it 
is difficult to believe that it can be the nest of so large 
a population. One of the rooms in this court is inte- 
resting as having been, it is said, the sleeping chamber 
of Charles I. after he was brought here by the army on 
the 24th of August, 1647. The few weeks which he 
spent at Hampton Court between this date and the 
1lth of November, when he made his escape to the 
Isle of Wight, witnessed the unhappy monarch’s last 
exercise of the semblance of royal authority. “ He 
lived, for some time,” says Hume, “ in that palace, with 
an appearance of dignity and freedom. Such admirable 
equability of temper did he possess, that, during all the 





variety of fortune which he underwent, no difference 
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was perceived in his countenance er behaviour; and, 
though a prisoner, in the hands of his most inveterate 
enemies, he supported towards all who approached him 
the majesty of a monarch ; and that, neither with less 
nor greater state, than what he had been accustomed to 
maintain. His manner, which was not in itself popular 
nor gracious, now appeared amiable, from its great 
meekness and equality.” The room, in which he is said 
to have slept, is a small octagonal closet, with an iron 
door. Cromwell is asserted to have made the same 
apartment his bed-chamber, the security afforded by the 
iron door inducing him to prefer it to a more spacious 
room. And it has also the credit of having been Wolsey’s 
oratory ; a tradition to which some remains of paintings 
on the walls, representing the Last Supper and other 
scriptural subjects, have probably given origin. It is 
now,— 
” 4. © To such base uses may we come, Horatio,”— 

used as a pantry. 

The next quadrangle, called the Middle Court, is 
also a part of the ancient palace. A conspicuous object 
on one of the sides of this court is an ancient clock, 
which was long said to have been made by the famous 
Tompion, but appears to be the work of another artist, 
Lindsay Bradley, who lived about the beginning of the 
last century. The date on itis in 1711. But the object 
of greatest interest here is the Great Hall, which is on 
the north side of the court: this is a noble room, 104 
feet in length by 40 in breadth, with a rich Gothic 
roof and a splendid oriel window. In 1527, an enter- 
tainment of extraordinary splendour was given, by order 
of Henry VIII., to the French ambassador in Hampton- 
Court Palace ; Wolsey, who had the year before presented 
the palace to the king, having heen commanded to pre- 
side over both the preparation and the solemnization of 
the festivities. On this occasion the magnificent Car- 
dinal seems to have exhausted his ingenuity to furnish 
out a succession of the most sumptuous revelries for the 
gratification and wonder of his guests. A long and 
minute account of the whole affair has been given by 
his biographer Cavendish, in a passage which has been 
frequently extracted. The scene of the principal part 
of the entertainment is stated to have been the Great Hall 
of the palace. There are considerable doubts whether 
this was, as is commonty asserted, the present hall ; for 
the erection of that room has, by a very competent autho- 
rity, been assigned to a somewhat later date. Among 
its decorations are the initials of Henry and his queen, 
Jane Seymour, twisted by a true-lover’s knot; and 
this, as has been remarked by Mr. Lysons, in his * His- 
torical Account of those Parishes in the County of 
Middlesex which are not deseribed in the Environs of 
London,’ seems to prove that it must have been built 
either in 1536 or 1537, the only two years during which 
Jane Seymour was queen. ‘To obviate the force of this 
objection, it has been supposed that this cipher might 
have been introduced while the hall was undergoing 
some repair in one of these years. There can be no 
doubt, also, from the account given by Cavendish, that 
there was a Great Hall in the palace in 1527; and 
there is now no trace of any room answering his descrip- 
tion except this. This answers perfectly, having also a 
smaller apartment at one end, now called the Board of 
Green Cloth, which seems exactly to occupy the position 
of what Cavendish calls the Chamber of Presence, in 
which some of the tables were set at the great feast. 


VOLCANIC ISLAND OFF THE AZORES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Havine seen, in a late Number of your Magazine, an 
account of the volcanic island which recently made its 
appearance off the south coast of Sicily, I beg leave to 
send you the accompanying slight notice of a similar phe- 
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nomenon which occurred off the Island of St. Michael, 
(Azores.) ‘This event may be probably unknown to 
many of your readers, or forgotten by others, who will 
thus have an opportunity of comparing these two re- 
markable events. 

In the night of the Ist of February, 1811, flames 
were observed issuing from the sea at the distance of 
about a mile and a half from the west end of St. 
Michael; and, soon after, a most awful and tremendous 
explosion took place, throwing up, from a depth of 
forty fathoms, cinders, ashes, and stones of immense 
size. Quantities of fish, as if boiled, floated on the 
surface of the sea towards the shore; and a dangerous 
shoal was thus formed. On the 13th of June, two 
columns of white smoke were seen rising from the sea 
at this spot, and the Sabrina British sloop-of-war, sup- 
posing it to be the result of an engagement, made sail 
towards it. For two or three days previous, however, 
repeated shocks of earthquake had been felt in St. 
Michael, which threw down several cottages and por- 
tions of the eliff towards the north-west; but these 
ceased so soon as the volcano broke out. On the 18th, 
it was still raging with unabated violence, throwing up, 
from under the water, large stones, cinders, ashes, &c., 
accompanied with several severe concussions. About 
noon, on the same day, the mouth of the crater just 
showed itself above the surface of the sea where there 
was formerly forty fathoms of water; at 3 P.M. it was 
about thirty feet above the water, and about a furlong 
in length. On the 19th, 1t was about fifty feet in 
height and two-thirds of a mile in length, still raging 
as before, and throwing up large quantities of stones, 
some of which fell a mile distant from the voleano. The 
smoke drew up several waterspouts, which, spreading 
in the air, fell in heavy rain accompanied with vast 
quantities of black sand. 

On the 20th, the Sabrina proceeded on a cruise, 
leaving the volcano about 150 feet high, still raging as 
formerly, and increasing in size ;—when she returned, 
on the 4th of July, it was found quite quiet, and a com- 
plete island formed. The captain and several officers 
landed upon it, and found it very steep, and between 
200 and 300 feet in height. It was with difficulty they 
were able to reach the top, which at last they effected, 
in a quarter where there was a gentle declivity ; but the 


ground, or rather ashes, composed of sulphureous 
matter, dross of iron, &c., was so very hot to their feet 
that they were glad to return after having taken pos- 
session of the island in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, and left an English Union Jack flying on it. 
The citcumference of the island, which was of a 


circular form, was, at this time, about a mile. In the 
middle was a large basin of boiling water, whence a 
stream, about six yards across, tan into the sea on the 


side facing St. Michael; and at the distance of fifty | 


yards from the shore, the water, although thirty fathoms 
deep, was too hot to hold the hand in. In short, the 
whole island appeared as a crater; the cliff on the 
outside as walls, steep within and without. 

The appearance of the volcano prior to the crater 
showing itself above the surface, as seen from the 
nearest point of St. Michael; on a cliff about 400 feet 
above the sea, was that of an immense body of smoke 
revolving in the water almost horizontally, in varied 
involutions, when suddenly would shoot up a column of 
the blackest cinders, ashes, and stones, in form like a 
spire, and rising to windward at an angle of 10° to 20° 
from the perpendicular. The columns of ashes, &c., 
at their greatest height, formed into branches resembling 
magnificent pines, and, as they fell, mixing with the 
festoons of white smoke, at one time assumed the ap- 
pearance of vast piumes of black and white ostrich 
feathers; at another, that of light, wavy branches of the 
weeping willow. These bursts were accompanied by 
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explosions of the most vivid lightning, and a noise like 
the continual fire of cannon and musketry ; and, as the 
cloud of smoke rolled off to leeward, it drew up the 
waterspouts above mentioned, which formed a beautiful 
and striking addition to the scene. 

Subsequently, this islet sunk gradually into the sea, 
and, in the middle of October, no part was left above 
water; but a dangerous shoal remained in the place 
which it had occupied, and exists to this day. In Feb- 
ruary, 1812, smoke was again discovered issuing out of 
the sea near the spot. In Dr. Webster's recent account 
of St. Michael may be found some further particulars 
relative to this submarine volcano, 





SPONGE. 

Turis well-known marine production has been in use 
from very early times, and naturalists were long em- 
barrassed whether to assign it @ place in the aitimal 
or the vegetable kingdom. Most authorities now 
agree in putting the sponges in the lowest scale of 
animal life. There are about fifty different species 
of sponges, of which nine or ten belong to this country. 
They are found in the Mediterranean and those seas 
in warm and temperate latitudes, diminishing 1n num- 
ber and becoming of inferior quality on the approach 
to cold regions. They adhere to rocks in places the 
least exposed to the action of currents and waves, which 
the ebbing tide does not leave uncovered. The best 
sponges known to us are those which come from the 
Archipelago, where they abound near many of the 
islands, whose inhabitants may be said to subsist by the 
sponge-fishery, if we may so call it. At the Cyclades, 
for instance, sponge-diving forms the chief employinent 
of the population. The sea is at all times extremiely 
clear, and the experienced divers are capable of distifi 

guishing from the surface the points to which the sponge 
is attached below, when an unpractised eye could btt 
dimly discern the bottom. Each boat is furriished with 
a large stone attached to a rope, and this the divert seizes 
in his hand on plunging head foremost from tlie stefii. 
He does this in order to increase the velocity of his 
descent ; thus economizing his stock of breath; 48 well 
as to facilitate his ascent wheti exliausted at the bottom, 
being then quickly hauled up by his companions. Few 
men can remain longer than about two minutes below ; 
and, as the process of detaching the sponge is véry. 
tedious, three, and sometimes four divers desceiid 
successively to secure a particularly fine specimen. 

The best sponge is that which is the palest and 
lightest, has smali holes, and is soft to the touch. By 
the old physicians, sponge was regarded as a cure for a 
long list of maladies; this list is now much abridged, 
though biirtied sponge, in which form only it is used, 
still has @ place in the materia medica. 


— -—— ——_— 


SHAKSPEARE'S CLIFF. 
Tue subjoined is 4 view of the precipice south-west from 
Dover, which has been long known by the name of 
Shakspeate’s Cliff, from the farheus description in 
‘ Lear,’ which it is supposed to have suggested. In the 
first scene of the fourth act of that tragedy, the blind 
Gloster, while wandering on the heath, having met his 
son Edgar, who does not discover himself, asks him, 
* Dost thou know Dover ?” and when the latter answers 
“ Ay, Master,” rejoins 
“ There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep ; 
Bring me but to the very brim of it. 
From that place 

I shall no leading need.” 
From the first two of these lines the particular cliff 
here depicted has probably been fixed upon as that 
which the poet must have had in his — — sum- 
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mit of this portion of the chalky battlement formerly 
overhung its base, and, as Gloster forcibly expresses it, 
looked fearfully in (not on, as it has often been printed, ) 
the confined deep. Shakspeare’s Cliff, however, has 
now lost this distinguishing peculiarity. So many por- 
tions have successively fallen from it that, instead of 
bending over the sea, it now retires at the top towards 
the land; and, as may be observed in the engraving, 
part of the precipice is broken off into a declivity. 
Another effect has been, that its height is considerably 
diminished, and the look down is not now so fearful as 
it must have been in Shakspeare’s days. 

Having led his father some way farther on, Edgar at 
length pretends to have brought him to the neighbour- 
hood of the Cliff. He then exclaims, 

“ Come on, Sir, here's the place :—Stand still ; how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head ; 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice; and you tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too smail for sight: the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 

There has been some disputation among the commen- 
tators as to the poetical merits of these lines; and Dr. 
Johnson has chosen to say that he is far from thinking 
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the description to be wrought to the utmost excellence 
of poetry. He conceives that it is unnatural for the 
mind when one is looking down a precipice, to be made 
to occupy itself with the observation of particulars, in- 
stead of being overwhelmed by the one great and dread- 
ful image of irresistible destruction. It is to be consi- 
dered, however, as Mr. Mason has well remarked, that 
Edgar is here describing only an imaginary precipice, or, 
at least, not one which he was actually looking down 
from. The passage is to be read with a recollection of 
the character, or assumed character, of Edgar; and 
whatever exaggeration there may be in it which is not 
sanctioned by the spirit of poetic representation, may be 
very fairly set down to the over-excited fancy and 
exalted language in which, as “ poor 'Tom,” the speaker 
throughout indulges. Some of the lines, however, inde- 
pendently altogether of this dramatic reference, are of 
exquisite beauty. What, for instance, can be more 
musically descriptive than— 
“ The crows and choughs that wing the midway air" ? 
or, 
« The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high” ? 

These words bring the scene, not only to the eyes, but 
almost to the ear; they give both the sights and the 
sounds, 

The gathering of samphire, we may add, was actually 
pursued as a trade in Shakspeare’s days, The herb 





was much used as a pickle. 
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THE MIRAGE. 


Tue mirage is a very curious optical delusion, by which, | 
instead of a simple perception, approximated, multiplied, 
and generally vertical images of an object are exhibited 
to the eye. We shall endeavour to describe some of the 
appearances presented—particularly that of the siraub, 
or, “ water of the desert,” of which we are enabled to 





speak, not only from the reports of others, but from per- 
sonal observation ; and shall then state the principles on 
which the phenomena are explained. 

There are few travellers in the East who do not for- 
cibly describe and feelingly complain of the suffering 
endured from the want of water, in traversing the desert 
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plains of Egypt, Syria, ‘and Persia: and to complete 
the appalling statement, it is only necessary to.add, that 
it is precisely in those districts where the traveller is 
exposed to the most intense agonies of thirst, that his 
wants are mocked by the illusion which it is our pre- 
sent object to describe. 

Conceive an European in those countries travelling 

ith— 
= “ Some t caravan, from well to well, 

Winding as darkness on the desert fell,” 

where the ground beneath him resembles the hot ashes 
of a forge, and the atmosphere is felt as the vapour of a 
furnace. No river, spring, or lake has been seen for 
many days; and the water in the skins 1s quite ex- 
hausted, or so much reduced that a drop is more pre- 
cious than gold. Every eye is dim; every tongue, 
swollen, parched, and rent, cleaves to the roof of the 
mouth; and the Arabs begin to talk of killing the 
camels for the sake of the water contained in their 
stomachs. In such circumstances it is easy to imagine 
the delight with which, in the heat of the day, the tra- 
veller perceives before him one or more lakes, reflecting 
on their clear surface the palm-trees, the hills, or any 
other objects around or within it, by which the unifor- 
mity of such a plain may be broken. He cannot make 
audible the joyful cry of “ water! water!” but puts 
his beast to its speed, and wonders, perhaps, that none 
of the natives, whose wants are equal, seem similarly 
excited by the appearance. But he soon finds, to his 
great astonishment, that he cannot reach the water for 
which he longs, even “as the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks.” The shore of the lake recedes as he 


approaches, and its dimensions are consequently con- 
tracted until, if he proceeds, it disappears, and is fre- 
quently formed anew at a distance beyond him. Pausing 


to consider the phenomenon with more attention, the 
traveller, if an intelligent person, will identify the ap- 
pearance with what he has heard of the siraub; but the 
most attentive consideration will not enable him to detect, 
ia the exhibition, any circumstances different from those 
which would be presented by real water. Sometimes 
the clear, calm azure reflects the objects around with 
the greatest precision and distinctness; and often the 
whitish vibratory volume exhibits the contours of the 
reflected objects ‘as badly terminated, with that sort of 
indecision which always accompanies such representa- 
tions in water slightly ruffled by the wind. Loca! cir- 
cumstances sometimes contribute to give more striking 
effect to the illusion: In Lower Egypt, for instance, 
the villages, in order to avoid the effects of the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, are built on small eminences, scattered 
through 'a plain of vast extent. ‘ Towards the middle of 
the day, when the ground was heated, each village often 
appeared to the French army, during the campaign 
in that country, as if surrounded, to the distance of a 
league, by a lake, in which, underneath tie village, a 
distinct reversed image of it was represented. ‘This 
illusion is altogether so perfect and so strong, that, in our 
own case, after repeated experience, we always, in the 
first instance, took'the siraub for real water, unless when, 
from local knowledge or the circumstances of the place, 
we kuew its éxistence to be impossible or unlikely. 

In other circumstances the images are exhibited with- 
out the concomitant illusion of water ; and of this a very 
curious example was observed by Dr. Vince, at Rams- 
gate, on the 6th of August, 1806. Between that place 
and Dover there is a hill, over which the tops of the 
four turrets of Dover Castle are usually visible to a 
person at Ramsgate. But, on this occasion, Dr. Vince 
not only saw the turrets but the whole of the castle, 
which appeared as if it had been removed and planted 
en the side of the hill next to Ramsgate, and rising as 
much above the hill on that side as it actually did on 
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and well-defined, that the hill itself did not appear 
through it. It should be observed that there is almost 
six miles of sea between Ramsgate and the land from 
which the hill rises, and about an equal distance from 
thence to its summit; and that the height of the eye 
above the sea in this observation was about seventy feet. 

This phenomenon 1s not confined to the land. It is, 
perhaps, more frequently observed at sea; and indeed 
the very term (mirage) by which it is denominated 
originated with the French sailors. At sea the mr 
is usually noticed under the form distinguished by the 
term “ suspension.” The object is then represented as 
above the water, painted, as it were, on the sky. Of 
this species of mirage we can find no instance more 
striking than that which was observed by Captain 
Scoresby, 28th of January, 1820, in the Greenland seas, 
The sun had shone during the day without the interven- 
tion of a cloud, and his rays had been unusually ardent, 
About six o’clock, p.m. a light breeze sprung up, and 
most of the ships navigating at the distance of ten or 
fifteen miles, amounting to about eighteen or nineteen 
sail, appeared then to undergo a change of magnitude 
and form; and, when examined from the mast-head 
with a telescope, exhibited some very extraordinary 
appearances, differing in almost every point of the com- 
pass. One ship had an inverted image above it; ano- 
ther had two distinct images in the air; a third was 
distorted by elongation, the masts being nearly of twice 
the proper height; and others underwent contraction. 
All the images of the ships were accompanied by a 
reflection of the ice, in some places in two strata, 

The images of the mirage are commonly vertical,— 
that is, presenting the appearance of one object above 
another, like a ship above its shadow in the water. 
Sometimes, however, though very rarely, they are 
horizontal or lateral,—that is, one or more images are 
represented on the same plane with the object. This 
form of the phenomenon has been observed on the Lake 
of Geneva by M. Provost, and, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1818, by MM. Jurine and Soret, whose account 
we shall quote as the most distinct of the two, A bark 
near Bellerive was seen approaching Geneva by the 
left bank of the lake, and at the same time an image of: 
the sails was seen above the water, which, instead of 
following the direction of the bark, separated from it,’ 
and appeared to approach Geneva by the right bank of 
the lake; the image moving from east to west, while 
the bark moved from north to south: .When the image 
separated from the object it was of the same dimensions’ 
as the bark, but it diminished as it receded, so’ that 
when the phenomenon ceased it was reduced one haif. 

This remarkable class of optical illusions is ac- 
counted for, as follows:—Whenever a ray of light 
strikes obliquely a medium less refracting than that in 
which it was previously moving, it is. turned back into 
the original medium, and a direction. is giyen to it 
precisely similar to that which would have been the, 
result of a reflection taking place at the common 
surface of the two mediums. Now the sand of the 
desert, or the surface of the sea, being heated by the 
rays of the sun, communicates a portion of its warmth 
to the stratum of air immediately superposed, which. 
then dilates, and becomes consequently less dense, and, 
therefore, less refracting than the superior strata. In 
this state of things when an observer regards an object 
a little elevated above the horizon, the rays, which in 
coming to him traverse a layer of air of uniform density, 
will exhibit it in the natural position, while the light 
directed obliquely towards the surface of the earth will 
be bent downward, and so come to the eye as if from 
an object placed inversely and below the former. This 
explains the inverted image below the object; but our 
limits will not allow us to apply the principle to a de- 





the other; and this image of the castle was so strong 
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non which we have stated. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with repeating that these effects result 
from a partial alteration in the density of the atmo- 
sphere, and the unusual operations to which the light 
is in consequence subjected in coming to the eye. It 
is not necessary that the alteration should be a decrease 
of density, since, as the two opposite states of the at- 
mosphere produce the same effects, the mirage at sea is 
often occasioned by the increase of density in the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere from the quantity of water 
which it holds in solution. 

We do not until 1797 find any but the most super- 
ficial notices of the mirage. In that year Mr. Huddart 
and Mr. Vince communicated instances of the pheno- 
menon to the Royal Society, and inquired into the causes 
which produced such illusions, Subsequently M. Monge 
in Egypt, and Dr. Wollaston in England, simulta- 
neously occupied themselves in the same researches, 
and, arriving at the same conclusions, their labours 
established the theory of the mirage on its present 
basis. ‘The latter phidosopher, to whom science is so 
much indebted, indicated very simple means for the 
artificial production of the most remarkable peculiarities 
of the illusion. He usually employed fluids for this 
purpose ; but we shall adduce one very easy experiment 
of a different character. Dr. Wollaston took a red hot 
poker and looked along the side of it at a paper 10 or 
12 feet distant. A perceptible refraction took place at 
a distance of three-eighths of an inch from it. A letter 
more than three-eighths of an inch distant appeared 
erect us usual; at a less distance there was a faint 
reversed image of it; and still nearer to the poker was a 
second erect image. Sir David Brewster has also since 
contributed to extend our knowledge of the subject, and 
succeeded in obtaining very natural and beautiful imi- 
tations of the phenomena of the mirage, by the simple 
method of holding a heated iron over a mass of water. 
As the heat descends through the fluid there is a regular 
variation of density, which gradually increases from the 
surface to the bottom. If the heated iron be withdrawn 
and a cold body substituted in its place, or even if the 
air be ullowed to act alone, the superior strata of water 
will give out their heat so as to have an increase of 
density from the surface to a certain depth below it. 
Through the medium thus constituted, all the pheno- 
mena of unusual refraction may be seen in the most 
beautiful manner, the variation of density being pro- 
duced by heat alone. Sir David Brewster has also 
produced the same effects with plates of glass; and 
in applying the heat in different ways to them, the 
remarkable phenomenon of Dover Castle has been 
readily imitated. 


TEMPERANCE. 
(From the “ American Almanac for 1834.) 


Tue evils of intemperance and drunkenness have been 
known and lamented ever since the means of intoxica- 
tion were discovered; but since the method was found 
out of extracting alcohol from fermented vegetable 
juices, these evils have been multiplied a thousand fold. 
In this country, more than twenty years since, the use 
of distilled spirit, under different names, had become so 
general, and the vice of intemperance so prevalent, as 
to excite the fears of patriots and Christians, not only 
for the national morals, but for the existence of all our 
institutions of government, learning, and religfon. 

In the year 1513 a society was organized in Boston 
by the name of the ‘ Massachusett’s Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance.’ ‘The objects of this Society, 
as expressed in its constitution and first report, were to 
suppress the “ too free use” of distilled or ardent spirit 
as drink; to substitute some other and wholesome 
drink for labourers in the place of thie “ poison ;” and 
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to discourage and do atvay the custom of offering it asa 
token of friendship or hospitality: For a number of 
years this society was considerably active and decidedly 
useful ; and its influence has been more or less salutary 
till the present time. But no great and striking pro- 

ss was made in the cause of Temperance till the for. 
mation of the American Temperance Society in 1826, 
The object of this latter society, from its commence- 
ment, has been to do away ail use of ardent or distilled 
spirit as drink; to promote temperance by means of 
entire abstinence from alcohol. ‘The members of this 
society, and the members of societies auxiliary to it, are 
pledged to abstain from the use of ardent spirit, except 
as medicine. Through the agency, direct and indirect, 
of the American Temperance Society, great and sur- 
prising changes have taken place in this country in rela- 
tion to the use of ardent spirit; and the subject has 
attracted the attention of most of the nations in Europe, 

The almost universal use of ardent spirit in this 
country arose principally from three eauses : first, from 
the love of excitement natural to our race; secondly, 
from the cheapness and ease with which excitement 
could be obtained from a small quantity of alcohol ; and 
thirdly, from the very general belief, that the use of a 
small quantity, or, in other words, the temperate use of 
it, was really beneficial. From this last cause, however, 
more than from all other causes, tio doubt, arose the 
prevailing use of ardent spirit, and, of course, almost all 
the evils of intemperance and drunkenness in the 
country. The belief, that a modetate use of it was 
good for the stomach, the spirits, the blood, and physical 
strength, had taken, as is well known, strong and deep 
hold upon the public mind. Everybody knew and 
admitted, that it was wrong and injurious to drink 
much; but almost everybody was satisfied at the same 
time, that it was right and wholesome to take a little. 

Now this belief was either correct or incorrect; If 
correct, the proper course was to drink ardent spirit 
moderately ; and it was the proper business of Tempe- 
rance Societies to exert their influence to keep the tem- 
perate users temperate, and to bring the intemperate 
users to the same practice. 

But if the belief in question was grossly incorrect, 
then the proper course was, not only to call the public 
attention to the enormous and growing evils of intem 
perance, but if possible, to undeceive the public mind 
concerning the nature and use of atdent spirit; and 
thus to lay the foundation broad and deep for the ulti- 
mate and entire suppression of the use of it as a common 
drink. 

Fortunately for the cause of humanity, the truth on 
this subject was at length not only perceived, but felt ; 
and through the active labours of the friends of tempe- 
rance, within the last seven years, vast numbers have 
been fully convinced that distilled spirit used as a drink 
is not good but injurious and poisonous ; that the use 
of it is not fitted to the physical constitution or moral 
condition of the human family. 

All sorts of arguments, bearing upon the subject, 
have been brought forward to change the public mind; 
but the most successful argument has been that derived 
from personal experience. All that have been in the 
habit of using ardent spirit, whether moderately or 
immoderately, and have exchanged the habit for that of 
entire abstinence from it, have declared, without a 
known exception, that they are decidedly better without 
it than they ever were with it. 

This argument, from personal experience, 1s plan, 
practical, and perfectly unanswerable. It can be under- 
stood without studying books of anatomy, chemistry, or 
medicine. It can be brought to the test by every 
drinker of ardent spirit, temperate or intemperate, who 
will take the pains to try it. And the friends of tem- 
perauce maintain, that the experience of the vast num- 
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bers who have tried it and found it perfectly satisfactory, 
added to the admitted evils of intemperance, lay upon 
‘the remaining drinkers of ardent spirit the strongest 
moral obligation to make the experiment of abstinence, 
and to make it fairly and fully. 

Since the formation of the American Temperance 
Society in 1826, more than 5000 temperance societies 
have been formed, and more than twenty of them State 
societies, within the United States,—comprising many 
men of the first respectability for character, talents, and 
influence ; and the whole number of members amounts 
to about a million. And it is believed, that the tem- 
perance reformation has exerted a very salutary in- 
fluence upon the personal habits of a still greater num- 
ber of persons who have not united with any temperance 
society. 

It is stated in the Sixth Report of the American 
Temperance Society, that, since the temperance refor- 
mation commenced in this country, more than 2000 
persons have discontinued the business of making ardent 
spirit, and more than 6000 left off selling it ;—that 
more than 5000 drunkards, having ceased to use in- 
toxicating drinks, have become sober men; that 700 
vessels are now navigated without using it; and though 
they visit every clime, at all seasons of the year, and 
make the longest and most difficult voyages, the men 
are uniformly better in all respects than when they used 
it; that out of ninety-seyen yessels belonging to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, seventy-five sail without ardent 
spirit; and that, on account of the increased safety to 
property, it has become common for insurance com- 
panies to insure those vessels which carry no spirituous 
liquors for a less premium than others. 

The reformation has exerted a visible and most 
happy influence on a great many towns and villages ; 
on manufacturing establishments of various kinds; on 
communities engaged in agricultural employments, and 
on the labouring classes of all pursuits. Of these 
classes, the least exhausted by fatigue, the most cheer- 
ful and happy at the close of the day, and the most 
refreshed and invigorated when the morning returns, 
are they who make no use of distilled spirit as drink. 
But notwithstanding much has been done in the way of 
reform, very, very much remains to be done. The use 
of ardent spirit as drink is still a great national cala- 
mity, as well as national sin; and great impediments 
still lie in the way of its remoyal. 


Advantage of Activity.—As animal power is exhausted 
exactly in proportion to the time during which if is acting, 
as well as in proportion to the intensity of force exerted, 
there may often be a great saving of it by doing work 
quickly, although with a Jittle more exertion during the 


time. Suppose two men of equal weight to ascend the same 
stair, one of whom takes only a minute to reach the top, 
and the other takes four minutes, it will cost the first little 
more than a fourth part of the fatigue which it costs the 
second, because the exhaustion is in proportion to the time 
during which the muscles are acting. The quick mover 
may have exerted perhaps ane-twentieth more force in the 
first instant to give his bedy the greater velocity, which was 
afterwards continued, but the slow supported his load four 
times as long.— Arnott's ‘ Blements of Physics.’ 


QS 


THE CHETAH, OR HUNTING LEOPARD. 
Tue state of domestication, or rather, perhaps, of sub- 
jugation to man, in which many animals (and we allude 
more especially to those of the class mammalia) are 
born and bred, constitutes not only a curious and 
interesting feature in the review we take of nature, but 
affords a wide subject for speculation and inquiry. 
Some animals, as far as we may trace back the records 
of history, appeay from the earliest dawnings of society 
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to have been, as now, the slaves or the companions of 
man; so that not only is their origin enveloped in ob- 
scurity, but in some instances at least, it may admit of 
a doubt, whether the wild races of the animals re- 
ferred to are not rather to be regarded as the descend- 
ants of a domestic stock, which at a remote epoch has 
by some fortuitous accident been left to itself,—or 
has brought forth a progeny under circumstances, 
which, compelling them to a life of freedom, led them 
to become the forefathers of a wild and untamed race. 
This, however, is but a speculation, and as such we 
leaye it, 

If there are some animals which seem created 
expressly for the use of man,—animals whose interests 
are united with his, or which constitute no mean portion 
of the wealth of civilized nations, and in fact require 
the care of man as much as man requires their invalu- 
able services,—there are on the other hand a few which 
yield reluctantly to his supremacy, are in bondage to 
rigid discipline, and wear with impatience the yoke of 
servitude, subdued by fear alone. These, neverthe- 
less, he has made subservient to his will, and that rather 
by availing himself of their strong instinctive propensities, 
than by modifying in any degree their fixed and unalter- 
able character. This is itself no easy task, and in order 
to accomplish it, it is requisite that the animal be taken 
young, and subjected early to a due system of education, 
in order that habits of obedient submission may be 
formed, and that the fear of man may grow with its 
growth. These reflections suggest themselves as we 
turn from the contemplation of the dog to that of the 
chetah, or hunting leopard of India. Both are car- 
nivorous ; both prey upon the flesh of slaughtered 
animals; both are naturally ferocious; and both are 
used by man in hunting down his game, In the dog, 
however, we find an aptness and a docility which render 
him less the slaye than the friend and companion of 
his master, whose actions and looks he watches with 
solicitude, and to whom he evinces unshaken fidelity. 
The character of the chetah is the counterpart of all 
this; such as it is when in a state of freedom, that 
is it also when in bondage. 

The chetah (felis jubata) belongs to the typical genus 
(felis) of the “ carnassiers” of Cuvier, though in one 
point it offers a slight departure of form from the group 
with which it is associated ;—we allude to the semi- 
retractile condition of the talons. If we examine the 
talons of the lion or tiger, we find them capable of 
being withdrawn into a sheath, so that unless when 
brought into action they are completely hidden. ‘This 
retractability results from the mechanism of the joint 
uniting the last phalangal bone to the one which pre- 
cedes it, so that the former bone, which is partially en- 
cased in the talon or hooked nail, is allowed to pass by 
the inner side of its predecessor. The retraction is 
involuntarily effected by a lateral ligament, which 
acts as a sort of spring, and by the natural action 
of the extensor muscles of the fore-arm operating by 
means of tendons on the bones to which these formi- 
dable engines are attached. Now, in the chetah, the 
talons are at best but partially retractile from the laxity 
of the ligaments, and, consequently, are more worn and 
blunted at the points than is the case in the lion, tiger, 
or panther ; besides this, the paw is less rounded and cat- 
like, and, in fact, more approaching that of the dog in 
its general form than is to be found in any other of the 
genus. In anatomical conformation, however, as well 
as in disposition, the chetah is strictly feline. 

The chetah is a native of India, where it is trained 
for the chase; and also of Africa. It is as large, or 
nearly so, as the leopard, but is superior in height, 
owing to the length of its limbs, which are slender and 
tapering ; its body also is less rebust, and reminds one, 
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in some degree, of that of the greyhound. The fur is 
more than moderately full, and of a yellowish fawn- 
colour, beautifully covered with round black spots ; and 
a distinct stripe of this colour passes from the inner 
angle of the eye to the mouth, A thin hog-like mane 
runs down the back of the neck. The forehead and outline 
of the profile are convex; the eye is very fine, large, and 
expressive. In Col. Sykes’s Catalogue of Animals found 
in the Deccan (see ‘ Proceedings of the Committee of 
Science and Correspondence of the Zoological Society,’ 
Part i. p. 102), he observes that domestication produces 
a difference in the fur of the ‘ cheeta,’ which has led to 
the supposition of there being two species (that which is 
maned being assigned exclusively to Africa, termed fedis 
jubata,—the other felis venatica) ; whereas the truth is 
that the “skin of the wild animal has a rough coat, in 
which’ the mane is marked ; while domesticated animals 
from the same part of the country are destitute of mane, 
and have a smooth coat.” Hence the supposition of 
there being two species falls to the ground. 

In the * Field Sports of India,’ the mode of coursing 
with the chetah is thus described :—“ They are led out 
in chains with blinds over their eyes, and sometimes 
carried out in carts; and when antelopes or other deer 
are Seen on a plain, should any‘of them be separated 
from the rest, the chetah’s head is brought to face it, 
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the blinds are removed, and the chain taken off. - He 
immediately crouches and creeps along with his belly 
almost touching the ground, until he gets within a short 
distance of the deer, who, although seeing him ap. 
proach, appears so fascinated, that he seldom attempts 
to run away. The chetah then makes a few surprising 
springs, and seizes him by the neck. If many deer are 
near each other, they often escape by flight; their 
number, I imagine, giving them confidence, and pre- 
venting their feeling the full force of that fascination, 
which to a single deer produces a sort of panic, and 
appears to divest him of the power, or even inclination, 
to run away or make resistance. It is clear that they 
must always catch them by stealth, or in the manner | 
have described, for they are not so swift even as com. 
mon deer.” oe 

To this account we may add that, should the che- 
tah miss his aim, he desists from further pursuit, and 
slinks back to his master, who replaces the hood, and 
reserves him for another chance. When he is suc- 
cessful, the ferocity of his nature at once displays itself, 
so that, to recover the prey, the keeper is obliged to be 
extremely cautious, enticing him with meat carried for 
that purpose. ‘These beautiful creatures are rare in 
collections in this country: but the menagerie of the 


Zoological Society contains three or four fine specimens, 
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